The Imagists and their Bequest
complex laws governing the so-called 'ruled' Chinese poems,
a study of the pattern, and the reading of such of them as exist
in translation, may point the way to a greater concision of
style and subtlety of effect. Even m translation these poems
offer glimpses of a civilization which appears to have joined
a rural simplicity to an urbane intelligence. The Japanese
tanka, a five-line lyric of thirty-one syllables, and the briefer
hokku, afforded further lessons in brevity. In the poetry of
both peoples there is a telling concreteness of imagery which
finely evokes the court or the philosopher's mountain retreat,
the lasting grief or the moment of communion, imagery more
often than not carrying a weight of allusion which, for the
instructed, deepens the poem's significance.
The extreme compression of the best imagist poetry was a
fault in the eyes of a public accustomed to the leisurely pace,
the vague phraseology, and the cosmic ambitions of academic
verse. Even more shocking was their departure from the ac-
cepted norm in the matter of rhythm. Yet, as its exponents
repeatedly stated, the use of free verse, once so startling and
later so tedious, was the use of nothing more novel than the
rhythms of Whitman, bidding his followers come
... by stealth in some wood for trial,
Or back of a rock in the open air,
(For in any roof'd room of a house I emerge not, nor in
company,
And in libraries I lie as one dumb, a gawk, or unborn, or
dead)...
the rhythms of Blake:
Where goest thou, 0 thought? to what remote land is thy
flight?
If thou returnest to the present moment of affliction
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